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STAGECRAFT 



Opera house rivalries are the 
order of the day. We have 
"Faust" at the Metropolitan, 
then "Faust" at the Manhattan. 
The "Aida" at the Manhattan, followed 
by the same opera at the Metropolitan. 
And once more has been demonstrated 
the value of fair, healthful competition. 
The audiences at the Metropolitan have 
been exceptionally large and it is said 
that Mr. Hammerstein feels much en- 
couraged by the substantial apprecia- 
tion shown his almost heroic enterprise. 

The Manhattan Opera House is Louis 
XIV in style. New York being architec- 
turally one of the dependencies of France, 
it could hardly avoid being built in a 
period related to one of the kings of that 
country. It is not high art, and photo- 
graphs of its mural paintings will never 
be sold for framing, and yet the in- 
terior is in its way rather charming. It 
is exceedingly comfortable, even home- 
like, after one has recovered from the 
first shock of finding an auditorium so 
much smaller than that of the Metropol- 
itan, and luxuries like Breche-violet 
marble columns with bronze ornaments 
and staircases of white Italian marble 
give it the necessary elegance. 

For artistic sensations we have had 
there Bonci and the debut of Melba. For 
productions, Verdi's "Aida"; with a 
brilliant scene at the end of the second 
act, the return of Rhadames. A particu- 
larly picturesque figure was La Belle 
Dazie, leader of an excellent ballet. She 
made a stunning Egyptian and her every 
pose was decorative. What a pity that 
these people of the stage, who spend their 
lives in posing in beautiful costumes 
do not oftener pose for artists! Mr. 
Hammerstein's new stage manager, 
Charles Wilson, from the famous Alham- 
bra, London, now plans these effects. 
Campanini led, and achieved a tri- 
umph which resulted in an ovation. 

Already Mr. Hammerstein is planning 
great things for next season, among them 
Wagners "Ring," conducted by Dr. Hans 
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Richter, with the authority and cooper- 
ation of Mme. Cosima Wagner. 

Novelties at the Metropolitan have 
followed thick and fast — too many for 
review at this writing. Delibes' dainty 
Indian opera, "Lakme,"was one, with 
both Sembrich and Caruso, pre- 
ceeded by a magnificent production of 
"Aida," and followed by the debut of 
Mme. Eames in Puccini's "Tosca". 
The early part of January brings "Fe- 
dora," also inspired by Sardou, and 
Humperdinck's delightful fairy opera, 
"Hansel and Gretel," with the quaint 
gingerbread house and the characteristic 
scenery and properties, which impart 
the flavor of the author's idea more than 
is usually considered necessary in operatic 
productions. 

Later comes Richard Strauss' "Salome," 
on the text of Oscar Wilde, which has 
made a sensation in Germany with its 
unheard of orchestral and other effects. 

"Peter Pan", dear "Peter Pan"— 
must we call him "Maude Adams" ? — 
came back to the Empire most appro- 
priately on Christmas Eve, bringing as 
a present to Manhattan an absorbing 
new act, "Marooner's Rock," with mer- 
maids; but pretend-mermaids, not real 
wet ones like they have at the Hippo- 
drome. He — she — must leave January 
26th, for Ellen Terry begins her farewell 
American tour at this theatre on Jan- 
uary 28th. So hurry ! It may not be gen- 
erally known that John W. Alexander, 
the distinguished painter of decorative 
woman, designed Peter's famous oak- 
leaf costume, after several theatrical cos- 
tumers had driven Miss Adams to him in 
despair. 

By the way, it is odd to read that 
Pauline Chase, who is known over here 
only as the "pink pajama girl" of a 
musical comedy, has progressed so far 
in the British legitimate that she is to be 
"Peter Pan" in the new London pro- 
duction of this fairy tale. 

One of the features of the season is 
Mansfield's production of Ibsen's "Peer 
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Gynt," which calls for one hundred and 
fifty characters, a chorus and a ballet. 
Grieg's popular suite is used for the 
music, although competent critics assert 
it by no means represents the spirit of the 
drama, in fact that it is greatly inferior 
to it artistically. The first presentation 
was in Chicago. It started off with a 
rush and will soon reach New York. 

Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern have 
produced Sudermann's "John the Bap- 
tist," with Mr. Sothern's head brought 
in on a charger and Miss Marlowe exe- 
cuting genuine Oriental dances. And 
Philadelphia, of all places, saw it first! 
We await with impatience this daring 
and literary play. The company's engage- 
ment here, before sailing for the new 
Waldorf Theatre, London, begins the 
end of this month at the Lyric Theatre. 

Probably the most picturesque per- 
sonality on the New York stage at the 
moment is the Russian actress, Mme. 
Alia Nazimova, who is giving a series 
of Ibsen matinees, in English, and in 
good English. too, at the Princess Theatre 
on "off" days. Her "Hedda Gabler" 
deserves and doubtless will eventually 
achieve a long Broadway run in normal 
theatrical hours, for it does not take talent 
like her's long to make its way in 
New York. As "Hedda" her snake-like 
poses are in themselves revelations of 
this strange character, and no one else 
dresses in such curious, unusual and 
artistic fashion. Good music by Nor- 
wegian composers accompanies the 
tragedy. 

No one who saw Sothern and Virginia 
Harned in "The Sunken Bell" will ever 
forget it. "Hannele," by the same author, 
Gerhard Hauptmann, will be produced 
here the end of this month by J. Austin 
Fynes, the manager. It is even more 
poetical than the "Bell," and still more 
a series of mystical stage pictures. The 
English version of Charles Henry Meltzer 
will be used. 

"The Red Mill" at the Knickerbocker 
enjoying unabated popularity, not 



is tuneful, but, because the stage set- 
tings and the constantly changing groups 
of choruses in decorative costumes pre- 
sent to the eye a diorama of attractive 
pictures. True, it is an idealized Holland, 
for never were such costumes seen in every- 
day life. Nor does the second scene have 
any verisimilitude to a Dutch interior, 
as its Delft-blue color is never applied to 
woodwork, but only to china. Neverthe- 
less it looks pretty, and that is all that 
is required of a light entertainment. 




The 4 Dutch Kiddies" Dance in %, The Red Mill " 

Anna Held's "The Parisian Model," 
at the Broadway, is marred by several 
salacious specialties which may bring in 
immediate cash but which drag it to a 
much lower level than so artistic a pro- 
duction deserves. Not only are the 
gowns and hats of Miss Held marvels, as 
usual, but many of those of her chorus 
are delicious — no other word describes 
the dainty, perishable, edible elegance 
of some of this frou-frou. The stage 
effect of the last act, the big semi-circular, 
domed rink, with the whole company 
skating and the myriad lights of Paris 
by night seen through a dozen tall 
windows is a postively delightful sur- 
prise. Miss Held and her associates 
know how to capture and hold New 
York — they spend their money like water! 

J. M. B. 
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only because the music, though light, 



It is announced that John S. Sargent 
will paint a portrait of David Warfield 
in his character of Von Barwig in "The 
Music Master." 
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